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or 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LOVER  OF  LIBRARIES 

Adelaide  Russo  '68 


seems  to  know  every  document  of  the  19th 
and  20th  century  French  poets  whose  precious 
manuscripts  he  has  catalogued.  Of  course, 
those  in  my  profession  do  well  to  have  such 
feelings  of  affection  for  libraries.  They  can- 
not work  without  them.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Sweet  Briar  Library  did  much  to  foster  this 
trait.  The  sunny,  spacious  reading  room  and 
its  well-stocked  stacks  set  my  criteria  for 
library  connoisseurship  very  high. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  at  Sweet 
Briar  in  that  building,  but  what  can  you  ex- 
pect from  a  student  foolhardy  enough  to  take 
Modern  Poetry,  American  Literature,  Philos- 
ophy, History  of  the  Theatre,  Classical  Civili- 
zation and  19th  Century  French  Literature  at 
the  same  time?  I  wrote  forty-three  papers  in 
one  semester  that  year,  twelve  in  Mr.  Row- 
land's Modern  Poetry  course  alone!  When  I 
was  not  in  the  reserve  room  systematically 
reading  both  the  recommended  and  required 
assignments  for  Classical  Civ.,  I  was  down 
in  the  stacks  happily  ensconced  with  piles  of 
bound  journals  and  volumes  of  criticism,  read- 
ing away  my  hours  in  the  company  of  intelli- 
gent critics  who  were  trying  to  decipher,  as 
I  was,  the  texts  of  Wallace  Stevens,  Emerson, 
Descartes  or  Stendhal.  I  was  impressed  by 
that  mixture  of  reason  and  sensitivity  that 
critics  used  in  their  pronouncements  displaying 
their  qualities  as  seers.  In  the  aftermath  __ of 
reading  an  article  on  Faulkner  by  Robert  Penn 
Warren  I  wrote  my  first  "fan"  letter.  RPW 
replied  with  great  courtesy.  Ever  since  I  was 
appointed  to  my  assistant  professorship  at 
LSU,  I  have  been  tempted  to  write  RPW, 
whose  own  academic  career  started  at  this 
university,  to  thank  him  again  for  his  en- 
couragement to  the  nascent  academic  I  was 
at  19. 
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Ihave  just  settled  into  my  present  position 
at  Louisiana  State  University  where  I  am 
coordinator  of  the  Language  Program  and 
Assistant  Editor  of  L'Esprit  Createur,  the 
journal  founded  by  our  chairman,  John  Erick- 
son.  I  hope  to  return  to  France  this  summer 
to  continue  my  research  for  my  book,  The 
Poet  as  Art  Critic. 

Meanwhile  I  spend  hours  in  the  library 
working  and  compiling  long  lists  of  books  for 
my  colleague  in  charge  of  acquisitions.  This  is 
familiar  ground  for  me.  I  have  seen  a  few 
libraries  in  my  time,  from  the  depot-like  hall 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  to  the  Gothic 
caverns  of  Sterling  Library  at  Yale,  from  the 
neo-classic  catacombs  at  Columbia  to  the  tiny 
Bibliotheque  Litteraire  Jacques  Doucet  with 
its   erudite   director,   Frangois   Chapon,   who 
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If  gratitude  can  be  expressed,  it  should 
really  be  given  to  those  at  Sweet  Briar  whose 
example  and  interest  did  much  to  make  me 
go  on.  I  can  honestly  say  I  found  the  subject 
of  my  Master's  thesis  when  the  poet  William 
Meredith  came  to  give  a  reading,  and  my 
Freshman  English  teacher,  T.  Alan  Broughton, 
encouraged  us  to  attend.  Meredith's  own 
poetry  was  fine,  but  when  he  read  his  transla- 
tions of  Apollinaire  I  was  enthralled.  Here  was 
a  French  poet  I  had  never  even  heard  of,  a 
disconcerting  fact  to  someone  who  already 
thought  herself  quite  knowledgeable  about 
French  Literature.  After  all,  I  had  applied  to 
Sweet  Briar  because  of  their  Junior  Year  in 
France  and  was  already  a  student  in  Peter 
Penzoldt's  Advanced  Literature  course.  I  had 
to  read  Apollinaire  in  the  original,  convinced 
that  his  marvelous  verse  would  be  even  better 
in  French.  I  found  a  volume  entitled  Alcooh 
in  the  library  which  quickly  put  this  ephebe 
back  in  her  place.  Not  only  did  its  literary 
allusions  send  me  to  the  reference  shelves  — 
do  you  know  who  Schinderhannes,  Lid  de 
Faltenin  or  even  Andre  Salmon  is?  —  but  there 
was  not  a  single  punctuation  mark  in  the  en- 
tire volume!-' Still  it  was  marvelous  stuff,  and 
my  fascination  with  Apollinaire  lead  me  to 
take  a  course  with  Michel  Decaudin  while  I 
was  on  my  Junior  Year  in  Paris,  and  later  to 
write  my  M.A.  essay  with  Leroy  C.  Breunig, 
the  editor  of  Apollinaire's  art  criticism,  at 
Columbia. 

That  year  in  Paris  helped  me  decide  to 
pursue  my  study  of  French,  but  before  I 
left  Sweet  Briar  I  had  to  take  Mr.  Rowland's 
course  in  Modern  British  Prose.  One  of  my 
most  lasting  memories  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Library  is  associated  with  this  course.  Of- 
ficially it  was  a  one  semester  course,  but  we 
were  so  involved  that  we  asked  Mr.  Rowland 
if  we  could  continue  without  credit.  So  once 
a  week  we  met  in  the  Browsing  Room  to 
listen  to  his  careful  and  wise  interpretations 
and  share  our  own  ideas  on  Edmund  Gosse, 
Virginia  Woolf,  Joyce,  James,  and  that  curious 
lady,  Ivy  Compton-Burnett.  Now,  that  was 
what  it  meant  to  be  a  college  professor! 

With  such  an  ideal  in  mind  I  went  off  to 


graduate  school.  I  survived  and  thrived, 
learning  about  other  realities  of  the  academic 
profession  and  studying  with  some  of  the  fore- 
most critics  of  our  time:  Gerard  Genette,  Um- 
berto  Eco,  Tzvetan  Todorov,  Julia  Kristeva, 
and  my  dissertation  sponsor,  Michael  Riffa- 
terre.  One  of  my  first  discoveries  on  Morning- 
side  Heights  was  that,  unlike  other  graduate 
students,  I  found  Butler  Library  neither  in- 
timidating nor  mysterious.  It  worked  just 
like  Sweet  Briar's  —  just  bigger. 

I  taught  as  an  instructor  at  Barnard  for 
four  years  while  I  finished  my  dissertation, 
a  study  of  the  linguistic  mechanisms  that  re- 
sulted in  the  obscurity  of  Robert  Desno's  1927 
poetic  series,  Les  Tenebres.  My  students  stud- 
ied the  relationship  between  poetic  discourse 
and  critical  discourse  in  the  art  criticism  of 
such  poets  as  Baudelaire,  Valery,  Apollinaire 
the  Surrealists,  Leiris  and  Pleynet.  The  course 
was  a  pleasure  to  teach;  the  students  were 
superb,  and  New  York  was  a  great  help  with 
all  its  fine  museums.  Having  the  opportunity 
to  work  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Education  at  the  Metropolitan  made 
that  museum  especially  accessible.  My  fav- 
orite guided  tour  was  the  one  I  gave  of  the 
Andre  Meyer  Galleries  of  the  19th  century,  a 
lecture  I  gave  in  both  French  and  English. 

In  the  summer  of  1980  when  I  was  awarded 
a  research  grant  to  prepare  my  course  en- 
titled The  Poet  as  Art  Critic,  I  would  see 
the  Van  Treeses  daily  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Mrs.  Van  Treese  had  done  so 
much  to  whet  my  appetite  for  19th  and  20th 
century  French  literature.  Mr.  Van  Treese  had 
supervised  my  student  teaching.  We  enthu- 
siastically discussed  our  projects  over  coffee. 
When  I  was  ready  to  strike  out  and  look  for 
full  employment,  I  knew  that  tenure-track 
jobs  in  my  field  are  hard  to  come  by  and  I  was 
looking  for  an  assistant  professorship.  I  im- 
mediately contacted  Robert  Marshall,  Director 
of  the  Junior  Year  in  France,  who  was  unfail- 
ing in  his  support  and  made  very  real  gestures 
to  help. 

With  all  these  important  professors,  it  is 
a  thrill  to  realize  I  am  now  a  colleague,  no 
mere  student! 


Mark  Your  Calendar! 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1982 

The  Gerhard  Masur  Memorial  lecture  will  be  given  by  G.  William  Whitehurst,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Congressional  Representative  from  the  2nd  District  and  United  States  Delegate  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly.  Whitehurst  writes  that  he  is  delighted  to  return  to  Sweet  Briar  to  honor  one 
"who  inspired  me  in  the  classroom  as  he  did  countless  others." 
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First  Things 

Tom  Hartman 


Tom  and  Margaret  Hartman  are  new  in  the  philosophy  department  this  year,  replacing 
Elizabeth  Wentworth,  who  has  retired  to  Prescott,  Arizona.  The  Hartmans  have  an  arrange- 
ment new  to  Sweet  Briar:  they  are  sharing  one  full  faculty  position.  The  Hartmans  have 
previously  shared  positions  at  Otterbein  College  (Ohio)  and  Knox  College  (Illinois).  Previous 
to  that  Margaret  taught  at  Sophie  Newcomb  College  of  Tulane  University  while  Tom  taught 
a  one-room  high  school  in  a  New  Orleans  maternity  home.  Both  have  Ph.D.'s  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  where  they  met.  Margaret's  undergraduate  degree  is  from  Vassar;  Tom 
graduated  from  Carnegie-Mellon. 


First  impressions  are  rarely  the  most  ac- 
curate and  first  intentions  are  rarely 
the  most  lasting,  though  they  are  often 
the  wisest.  But  first  impressions  and  first  in- 
tentions often  have  a  real  value  —  a  freshness, 
a  simplicity,  a  possibly  charming  naivete.  They 
are  usually  sketchy,  piecemeal  and  await  a 
later  integration  that  must  not  be  forced  pre- 
maturely. I  give  you  then  an  unintegrated 
series  of  first  impressions  and  first  intentions. 
1.  Amherst  County,  Virginia.  I  find  here  a 
sort  of  synthesis  of  the  Virginia  tidewater 
where  I  was  a  small  child  and  the  rural  Penn- 
sylvania hills  where  I  grew  up.  There  has 
been  a  certain  rootlessness  in  my  life  at  many 
levels,  as  there  has  been  for  so  many  of  my 
early  post-World-War-II  generation.  Amherst 
County  may  be  the  quintessential  bore  to 
many  of  its  natives,  but  to  me  it  seems  a 
capital  place  to  put  down  roots  finally>  if  the 
fates  allow.  I  already  sense  a  peace  here  in 
the  spectacular  foothills  that  I  have  not  known. 
I  have  learned  much  about  Amherst  County 
and  I  treasure  the  expectation  of  learning  more. 
Thank  heavens  for  bicycles  and  thank  heavens 
for  libraries!  Did  you  know,  for  example, 
that  the  rocks  exposed  here  at  Sweet  Briar 
are  among  the  oldest  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  earth?  Margaret  and  I  rafted  down  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  some  years 
ago  in  company  of  a  poet-geologist  friend, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  the  deep  nos- 
talgia that  swept  over  me  as  we  finally  passed 
into  the  Inner  Gorge,  that  special  canyon 
within  a  canyon  that  is  the  Grand  Canyon  at 
its  very  bottom.  The  Inner  Gorge,  the  oldest 
eon  of  all  reached,  the  Precambrian,  the 
period  before  the  explosion  of  complex  life, 
the  one  period  to  which  the  Grand  Canyon 
devotes,  not  just  another  colored  layer,  but  a 
special  canyon  of  its  own.  I  learn  from  books 
in  the  library  that  here  we  stand  on  the  very 
same  Precambrian  when  we  stand  on  the  top 
of  our  hills. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  the  greatest 
concentration  of  rainfall  in  recorded  human 
history  occurred  just  north  of  here  in  August, 
1969?  I  learned  that  from  The  Torn  Land. 
Amherst  and  Sweet  Briar  did  what  they  could 
but  there  were  entire  families   up  there  in 


Nelson  County  that  have  never  been  found. 
Presumably  their  bodies  lie  buried  in  the 
riverbeds,  the  Tye,  the  Piney,  the  Buffalo, 
deep  in  the  Precambrian. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  would  have  regularly  traveled  down 
the  valley  bv  Sweet-Briar-to-be  in  his  last 
years,  when  he  fled  so  often  from  Monticello 
to  Poplar  Forest?  That  in  fact  he  would  have 
traveled  right  by  where  my  house  stands  on 
Old  Stage  Boad,  little  dinky  Old  Stage  Boad? 
I  thought  I  had  pieced  that  knowledge  to- 
gether from  various  books  until  I  learned  from 
Dumas  Malone's  latest  volume,  The  Sage  of 
Monticello,  that  Jefferson  habitually,  and  from 
my  perspective,  perversely,  took  the  longer 
route  to  the  east.  (Surely  he  sometimes  came 
the  way  by  my  house,  if  only  for  a  change.) 

2.  Sweet  Briar.  Even  the  humblest  of  col- 
leges has  for  me  a  magic,  a  sacredness,  which 
nothing  else  has,  because  of  what  happens 
there.  Sweet  Briar  (hardly  a  humble  college) 
has,  somehow,  a  unique  and  dense  magic. 
Part  of  it  is  what  Julia  de  Coligny  once  de- 
scribed as,  "the  beauty  of  the  place,  which 
has  its  effect,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, on  all  who  have  entered  its  gates." 
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Part  of  it  is  the  pervasiveness  I  sense  here  of 
the  Je  ne  sais  quoi  an  erstwhile  English  pro- 
fessor named  Robert  Pirsig  once  labeled  Qual- 
ity and  then  chased  all  over  the  American 
landscape  in  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle 
Maintenance.  (The  man  could  have  saved 
himself  a  lot  of  gas  if  he  had  studied  a  little 
more  philosophy.)  Other  colleges  may  have 
bigger  numbers  of  one  sort  and  another,  but 
I'll  match  our  Je  ne  sais  quoi  against  any. 

For  me  a  large  part  of  the  magic  of  Sweet 
Briar  grows  from  the  fact  that  my  generation, 
particularly  my  generation  of  intellectuals, 
seems  to  have  been  subject  to  one  long  pro- 
gram of  disorientation  ever  since  we  were 
born  into  a  world  that  had  just  had  its  Holo- 
caust and  its  Hiroshima.  (I  was  six  months 
in  the  womb  when  we  dropped  the  Bombs.) 
Here,  the  very  fact  that  Sweet  Briar  is  rel- 
atively isolated  and  relatively  new  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  get  a  purchase  on 
things,  a  sense  of  where  I  am.  I  have 
met  all  my  neighbors  and  all  their  dogs 
(and  have  all  but  Gert  Prior's  Sally  eating 
out  of  my  hand).  I  have  met  Martha  von 
Briesen,  Julia  de  Coligny,  Helen  McMahon. 
Elizabeth  Sprague,  to  mention  only  a  few.  I 
have  helped  Sally  Bowley  at  a  greenhouse  sale 
and  pinch-hit  watering  the  plants.  I  have 
seen  Mt.  Pleasant  go  through  a  full  half  of 
its  ancient  cycle  as  I  bike  daily  to  campus 
down  past  the  crumbling  foundation  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  station.  I  know  how  old  the 
precocious  Daisy  was  when  she  died;  I  have 
seen  her  things  in  Ann  Whitley's  museum.  I 
was  there  for  the  electric  moments  this  fall  at 
Founders'  Day  when  Prof.  Richard  Rowland 
evoked  for  us  the  grief  of  Daisy's  family 
transformed  into  hope  through  the  founding 
of  Sweet  Briar,  and  the  grief  he  and  Clarissa 
felt  at  the  death  of  their  own  child  just  after 
they  arrived  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  how  that 
grief  was  itself  transformed  in  part  through 
the  people  and  things  they  found  here. 

I  think  the  thing  I'm  driving  at  has  much 
to  do  with  the  charm  certain  fictional  worlds 
have  for  us.  One  can  get  a  grip  on  things 
there  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  inexhaustible. 
Sweet  Briar  has  that  character  for  me  now, 
but  it  is  real,  and  I  am  really  part  of  it,  and 
for  me  that  is  much  better.  ( That  is  why  I  am 
a  philosopher  and  not  a  literary  man! ) 


3.  Lucy  Crawford.  Gert  Prior  introduced 
me  to  the  fact  of  a  most  memorable  predeces- 
sor in  the  philosophy  department.  Soon  there- 
after I  came  across  The  Best  Of  Lucifer  while 
browsing  in  the  library.  Fascinating!  I  mean 
to  keep  alive  the  words  of  one  who  said  such 
things  as  these: 

"The  abundant  life  is  based  on  freedom  — 
and  freedom  is  an  empty  abstraction  un- 
less it  is  charged  with  knowledge  —  it  is 
the  truth  that  will  set  us  free  —  and 
only  the  truth. 

Men  do  not  really  love  pleasure  —  what 
they  really  love  is  LIFE  and  the  living 
of  it. 

We  realize  that  'above  all  nations  in  Hu- 
manity,' and  that  uniting  all  the  diverse 
'races'  of  mankind,  there  is  really  only 
one  race:  the  human  race.  And  that  al- 
though we  discern  many  tongues,  there 
is  only  one  language  —  only  one  language 
that  says  what  it  means  and  means  what 
it  says  —  the  language  of  LOVE." 

I  anticipate  eagerly,  as  a  cold  winter  day 
project,  digging  into  the  wealth  of  Lucy 
Crawford  papers  preserved  in  the  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library. 

4.  The  Sweet  Briar  rose.  The  sweet  briar 
rose  once  grew  in  profusion  on  the  plantation 
that  became  the  college  (we  read  in  The 
Story  of  Sweet  Briar  College).  The  sweet 
briar  is  a  wild  rose;  bushes  centuries  old  have 
been  found  on  the  grounds  of  old  castles 
in  England.  I've  looked  for  it  everywhere  on 
my  bike.  I've  looked  along  the  creek;  I've 
looked  around  the  Monument;  I've  looked 
where  the  old  train  station  stood.  I  can't  find 
it  anywhere.  Elizabeth  Sprague  showed  us 
—  Sally  Bowley  and  me  —  where  the  last 
four  cultivated  sweet  briars  stand  on  campus. 
(Actually,  one  does  sniff  for  it:  the  remarkable 
thing  about  the  sweet  briar  is  the  unique  and 
haunting  fragrance  of  its  foliage.) 

Sally  Bowley 's  dream  is  to  be  able  to  give 
every  Sweet  Briar  graduate  a  healthy  little 
sweet  briar  rose  plant.  And  by  golly,  she  will 
too.  If  I  have  my  way  it  will  be  a  wild  sweet 
briar  from  Amherst  County,  Virginia.  Thank 
heavens  for  bicycles,  and  thank  heavens  for 
libraries. 


Fall  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Friends 

October  19,  1981 


The  customary  fall  business  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  took 
place  at  Sweet  Briar  on  October  19,  1981. 
Starting  with  the  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing at  lunch  in  the  Bistro,  there  followed  meet- 
ings of  the  standing  committees  of  Finance, 


Membership,  Publications  and  Library  Needs 
throughout  the  afternoon,  culminating  with  a 
session  for  reporting  and  discussion  among  all 
those  in  attendance  in  the  Library  Conference 
Room  at  4:00  p.m.  Helen  Gravatt  Watt  '44, 
Chairman,  presided  and  others  present  were: 
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Henry  James,  Secretary;  Ralph  Aiken,  Treas- 
urer; Mary  Bryan,  Katharine  Barnhardt  Chase 
'67,  Martha  Mansfield  Clement  '48,  Julia  Sadler 
de  Coligny  '34,  Decca  Gilmer  Frackelton,  41. 
Martha  Fuller,  Marion  Boicer  Harrison  '48. 
John  Jaffe,  Stephen  Martin,  Helen  McMahon 
'23,  Peggy  McNider,  Toni  Nelson,  Martha  von 
Briesen  '31,  President  Harold  Whiteman,  Mark 
Whittaker,  Kay  Williams,  Elizabeth  Bond 
Wood  '34,  and  Patricia  Wright. 

In  reporting  from  the  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Chairman,  announced  that  we  had 
finished  the  fiscal  year  in  the  black,  that  the 
uncommitted  cash  balance  should  be  around 
$8,000,  that  he  hoped  all  chairmen  contem- 
plating overspending  the  funds  allocated  to 
them  would  warn  him  in  advance!  If  justified, 
such  needs  could  be  met  from  the  contingency 
account.  Copies  of  the  '81-'82  budget  were 
distributed,  with  a  reminder  that  the  primarv 
purpose  of  the  Friends  is  to  enrich  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Library. 

Marion  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee,  acknowledged  with  regret 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Friends 
has  declined  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  the 
first  appeal  letter  was  scheduled  to  go  out 
the  third  week  in  November  to  all  present 
and  past  members,  with  personal  notes  on 
them   written   by   those   on   the   Committee. 


Helen  Watt,  Chairman,  will  send  a  personal 
note  to  seventeen  Founding  and  Benefactor 
members  encouraging  them  to  go  for  Life. 
There  are  three  new  Life  members  this  year. 
The  Committee  would  like  to  use  copies  of 
the  Gazette  as  a  spring  mailing  with  an  enroll- 
ment card  and  return  envelope.  This  will 
involve  extra  expense  for  the  Gazette,  but  it 
should  be  considerably  less  than  another  sep- 
arate mailing. 

Since  extra  copies  of  the  Gazette  are  rel- 
atively inexpensive,  it  was  strongly  suggested 
that  we  use  every  possible  way  of  promoting 
the  Friends  through  distribution  of  the  Gazette 
in  such  places  as  alumnae  meetings  in  cities 
throughout  the  country,  at  Alumnae  Council 
and  Board  of  Overseers  meetings  here  on 
campus  in  the  fall,  Reunion  in  May,  Parents' 
Day,  Prospective  Students  Weekends,  etc.  We 
will  continue  to  publish  only  two  editions  per 
year  of  the  same  size  but  slant  their  content 
as  much  as  possible  toward  bringing  in  new 
members. 

The  Library  Needs  Committee  reported 
the  approval  of  the  purchase  of  120  new  vol- 
umes at  a  total  cost  of  $3,745. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  cocktail 
hour,  followed  by  dinner  and  a  fashion  show 
sponsored  by  the  Senior  Class  in  the  new 
Dining  Hall. 


Recent  Gifts  to  the  Library 


E.  Neill  Raymond:  Victorian  Viceroy,  Re- 
gency Press,  43  New  Oxford  St.,  London. 
W.  C.  1,  England,  1981. 

This  is  a  biography  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of 
Lytton,  only  son  of  the  more  famous  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  who  was  best  known  as  the 
author  of  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Robert 
played  an  important  though  somewhat  contro- 
versial role  in  Britain's  quest  for  empire  under 
Queen  Victoria  as  Viceroy  of  India,  second- 
rate  poet  under  the  pen-name  of  Owen  Mere- 
dith, Ambassador  to  France  and  father  of 
seven  children,  some  of  whom  survived  for 
lives  of  distinction  in  the  twentieth  century. 

A  great  deal  of  the  research  and  notes  for 
this  last  in  a  group  of  three  works  on  figures 
in  English  history  who  combined  literary  and 
political  careers  was  done  by  Dora  Neill  Ray- 
mond, who  served  on  the  Faculty  in  the  De- 
partment of  History  at  Sweet  Briar  from  1925 
to  1950.  Her  teaching  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  education  of  many  of  those  alum- 
nae privileged  to  know  her.  And  the  memory 
of  her  son  Neill  growing  up  on  the  campus 
heightens  our  interest  in  this  volume  which 


he  has  painstakingly  completed  following  his 
retirement  in  Atlanta. 

In  sending  his  photograph  to  be  attached 
to  his  gift  of  the  Victorian  Viceroy  to  the 
Library,  he  recalls  that  he  used  to  work  on 
the  construction  of  this  Library  at  25^  per 
hour! 

A  second  copy  of  Victorian  Viceroy  was 
sent  by  Catherine  Sims,  former  Dean  of  the 
College  (1965-1974)  and  member  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library. 

Wayne  Mixon:  Southern  Writers  and  the 
New  South  Movement  (1865-1913),  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1980. 

This  is  a  gift  to  the  Friends  from  Martha 
Davis  Barnes  '48,  who  wrote  that  her  husband, 
Dr.  Waddell  Barnes,  of  Macon,  Georgia,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  quality  of  research  and 
writing  of  Wayne  Mixon,  that  he  and  Martha 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  had  a  copy  in  the  Sweet 
Briar  Library. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  friends  who  are  on 
the  lookout  for  books  of  high  quality  for  our 
library. 
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Some  Recent  Acquisitions  through  Gifts  from  the  Friends 

Fall  1981 


At  its  fall  meeting,  the  Friends  of  the  Library  authorized  and  funded  the  purchase  of 
46  titles  in  120  volumes  at  a  cost  of  $3,745.    Some  of  the  titles  purchased  are  annotated  below. 


ANTHROPOLOGY    AND    SOCIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT 

Social  Problems.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Society  for  the  Study 

of  Social  Problems,   1953-1981. 

Microform   backfile   of  vols.    1-28   from   University 

Microfilms  International.  $172.00 

This  journal  is  essential  for  the  study  of  social 
problems,  a  course  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  Sociology.  This  purchase  will 
enable  students  taking  that  course  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  full  run  of  the  journal.  The  chair- 
man of  the  department  notes  that  this  access  will 
enable  "students"  to  study  changes  in  the  form- 
ulation of  specific  social  problems  over  the  past 
three  decades." 

ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

Hughes,  Andrew 

Medieval  Manuscripts  for  Mass  and  Office.  A 
guide  to  their  organization  and  terminology.  Toronto, 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1981.  $75.00 

Hughes,  in  this  work  which  goes  beyond  any- 
thing ever  done  before,  explaining  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book  the  basic  principles  and  general 
shape  of  the  liturgical  year  and  day,  the  textual 
and  musical  forms,  the  offices  and  the  mass  itself. 
He  devotes  the  balance  of  the  book  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  classes  and  types  of  mass 
and  office  books  and  provides  guidance  for  the 
reader  in  working  his  way  through  them.  His 
final  chapter  examines  the  ceremonial  of  Lent 
and  Easter  Week.  The  addition  of  an  extensive 
and  exhaustive  bibliography  makes  this  work  in- 
dispensible  for  the  student  of  medieval  liturgical 
manuscripts. 

Long,  Rose-Carol  Washton 

Kandinsky:  the  development  of  an  abstract  style. 
Oxford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1980.  (Oxford 
studies  in  the  history  of  art  and  architecture)  $98.00 
A  major  statement  on  one  of  the  most  important 
artists  of  the  20th  century,  Long's  interest  lies 
in  the  subject  matter  and  meanings  lurking  be- 
neath Kandinsky 's  abstract  surfaces.  In  care- 
fully and  painstakingly  peeling  back  these  sur- 
faces to  reveal  the  artist's  continual  committment 
to  religious  and,  especially,  apocalyptic  themes. 
Long  has  brought  about  a  change  in  our  per- 
ception of  Kandinsky.  His  works  will  never  look 
the  same  again  but  will  be  seen  as  much  deeper 
in  spiritual  depth  and  richer  in  content.  The 
book  is  full  of  good  quality  reproductions,  an- 
notated with  detailed  and  meticulous  notes  and 
contains  an  excellent  bibliography.  This  title 
if  of  extereme  value  to  anyone  interested  in 
modern  art  and  a  wonderful  addition  to  Sweet 
Briar's  growing  collection  of  works  on  modern 
masters. 

BIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Everett,  Thomas  H. 

The   New   York    Botanical    Garden    illustrated    en- 

cvlopedia  of  horticulture.  New  York,  Garland.   1981. 

10  volumes.  $525.00 

The    most    extensive    and    comprehensive    horti- 


cultural encyclopedia  published,  this  work  has 
more  than  7,000  entries  discussing  the  use  and 
cultivation  of  over  20,000  plant  species  and 
varieties.  With  more  than  10,000  photographs, 
this  set  will  provide  a  valuable  reference  for  all 
students  taking  any  of  the  botany  courses  of- 
fered. In  addition,  it  has  wide  appeal  across  the 
campus,  enabling  anyone  interested  in  any  as- 
pect of  horticulture  to  find  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  up-to-date  information.  Special  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  all  references  readily 
intelligible  to  the  amateur  while  including  all 
the  detail  necessary  to  the  professional. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Cofield,  Jack 

William  Faulkner:   the  Cofield  Collection.   Oxford, 

Mississippi,   Yoknapatawpha  Press,   1978.  $24.95 

Eudora  Welty  called  this  book  "a  unique  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
William  Faulkner,  the  human  being."  It  is  all 
that  and  more.  This  title  will  make  the  student 
of  Faulkner's  writing  aware  of  Faulkner  the 
person.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the  photographs 
collected  by  J.  R.  "Colonel"  Cofield,  Faulkner's 
friend  and  an  Oxford  photographer.  These 
photographs  present  a  pictorial  account  of  Faulk- 
ner, his  family,  ancestors,  friends,  and  environs 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  informal  but  always 
informative  commentary.  The  collection  ends 
with  a  Faulkner  geneology  and  contains  a  brief 
introduction  detailing  the  life-long  relationship 
between  Faulkner  and  Cofield. 

Dickinson,  Emily 

The  Manuscript  books  of  Emily  Dickinson:  a  fac- 
simile edition.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1981.  2  vols.  $100.00 
The  experience  awaiting  the  student  reading 
these  facsimile  pages  is  virtually  the  same  as 
reading  the  manuscripts  themeselves  and,  for 
scholar  and  Dickinson  buff  alike,  it's  like  dis- 
covering a  new  poet.  Here  are  all  her  1,147 
poems,  as  she  herself  "published"  them,  writing 
them  in  ink  and  arranging  them  in  sewn  packets 
or  fascicles.  Preserved  in  every  personal  detail, 
from  alternate  readings  and  penciled  revisions 
to  sewing  holes  and  inkspots  and  presented  for 
the  first  time  in  their  original  sequence  and 
chronology,  this  facsimile  will  enable  the  student 
at  Sweet  Briar  to  study  Dickinson  in  a  way  she 
never  could  before. 

Victorian  women:  a  documentary  account  of  women's 

lives    in    19th    century    England,    France    and    the 

United   States.     Stanford,   CA,   Stanford   University 

Press,  1981.  $25.00 

This  important  work  will  aid  in  the  background 

study   of   both   Victorian   literature   and   history. 

It   is   a    compilation   of   source   material   on    the 

lives  of  19th  century  women,  much  of  it  being 

translated   or  published   here  for  the   first   time 

It   provides   much   insight   into   the   society   and 

values  and  views  of  the  writers  studied. 
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HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Sweet  Briar  College  library  contains  a  large 
and  varied  collection  of  materials  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  witchcraft  and  its  influence  on  society,  religion, 
philosophy  and  literature  throughout  European,  Eng- 
lish and  American  History.  The  Friends  authorized 
the  purchase  of  seven  titles  in  nine  volumes  of  re- 
prints of  important  works  to  support  this  collection 
and  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  a  Winter  Term 
course  on  the  history  of  witchcraft.  The  main  title 
in  this  purchase  is  Henry  Charles  Lea's  three  volume 
work  Materials  toward  a  history  of  witchcraft,  orig- 
inally published  in  1939.  Lea  was  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can medievalist  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  de- 
voted his  scholarly  life  to  the  study  of  the  inquisition. 
In  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  assembled  a  vast  body 
of  notes  on  witchcraft  which  he  translated,  edited  and 
transcribed  but  was  unable  to  put  into  book  form 
before  he  died.  They  were  assembled  into  three  vol- 
umes by  Arthur  C.  Howland,  Lea  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Other  titles 
in  this  purchase  are  reprints  of  major  works  on  witch- 
craft published  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.    The  cost  of  the  seven  titles  was  $325.00. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  DEPARTMENT 

Ossar,  Michale 

Anarchism  in  the  dramas  of  Ernst  Toller:  the  realm 
of  necessity  and  the  realm  of  freedom.  Albany,  State 
University  of  New  York  Press,  1980.  $24.95 

This*  work  is  by  a  former  Sweet  Briar  professor 
and  is  the  published  version  of  work  he  was 
doing  while  at  Sweet  Briar.  It  has  value  for  that 
reason  alone  to  the  community.  It  also  has  re- 
ceived very  good  scholarly  reviews  and  will  be 
of  use  in  the  study  of  German  drama. 

Quevedo  y  Villegas,  Francisco  Gomez  de 

Obra    poetica.     Edited    by    Jose    Manuel    Blecua. 

Madrid,  Castalia,  1969-1981.  4  volumes.  $225.50 

This  is  the  definitive  edition  of  Quevedo's  poetry. 
He  was  a  major  poet  of  17th  century  Spain  and 
this  set  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
the  Sweet  Briar  collection  since  earlier  editions 
have  been  both  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

Melanges  a  la  memoire  de  Franco  Simone:  France 
et  Italie  dans  la  culture  europeenne:  Moyen  age  et 
Renaissance.  Geneva,  Editions   Slatkine,   1980. 

$45.00 
This  memorial  festschr'ift  to  honor  Franco 
Simone,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  French 
language  and  literature  at  the  University  of  Turin, 
for  his  twentieth  year  of  professorship  was  in 
preparation  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  repre- 
sents the  contributions  of  his  friends.  These 
friends,  mainly  Italian  and  French,  are  among  the 
foremost  scholars  in  the  world  and  this  volume 
contains  their  offerings  covering  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissance.  Later  volumes  in  memory  of 
Simone  are  planned  to  cover  later  periods.  This 
work  will  benefit  students  in  both  the  French 
and  Italian  departments. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Purcell,  Henry 

The  New  Purcell  Society  Edition  of  the  works  of 
Henry  Purcell.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Novello  Publi- 
cations, Inc. 

(to  be  a  total  of  32  volumes.    15  volumes  published 
to  date.)  $728.75 


The  Purcell  Society  is  issuing  a  new  edition  of 
Purcell's  entire  corpus  and  the  set  is  intended  to 
stand  as  the  definitive  and  complete  edition  of 
Purcell's  work.  Each  edition  is  fully  revised 
with  copious  notes  and  variants,  giving  the 
music  lover  a  chance  to  examine  the  score  and 
see  the  changes  it  has  gone  through  and  to  have 
each  variant  before  him  to  compare  to  the 
original  and  the  accepted  variants  of  the  music. 
The  Friends  generosity  in  aiding  the  Music  de- 
partment in  making  this  purchase  will  fill  a  major 
need  in  the  research  and  performance  quality  of 
the  music  collection. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  MATHEMATICS 
DEPARTMENTS 

Analysis   of   Variance.    Edited   by    P.    R.    Krishnaiah. 
New  York,  North  Holland,  1980. 
(Handbook  of  Statistics,  v.  1)  $134.25 

The  field  of  statistics  is  growing  at  a  very  rapid 
pace  and  is  becoming  the  common  denominator 
among  all  scientists  in  addition  to  having  pro- 
found influence  on  other  studies  such  as  public 
policy.  The  great  needs  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive self-contained  set  of  reference  tools  on 
statistics  is  now  being  addressed  in  a  set  projected 
to  be  14  volumes  of  which  this  is  the  first.  This 
first  volume  deals  with  the  area  of  analysis  of 
variance,  an  area  developed  by  R.  A.  Fisher  and 
others.  It  has  emerged  as  a  very  important 
branch  of  statistics  and  this  book  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  most  of  the  useful  techniques  in 
univariate  and  multivariate  analyses  of  varience. 
The  chapters  are  written  by  prominent  workers 
in  the  field  for  persons  who  are  not  specialists 
and  thus  will  appeal  to  the  whole  statistics  com- 
munity as  well  as  other  scientists  interested  in 
statistical  methodology. 


REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Du  Cange,  Charles  Du  Fresne,  Sieur,  1610-1688 

Gloss  arium  mediae  et  infimae  latinatis  conditum 
a  Carolo  du  Fresne,  domino  Du  Cange,  auctum  a 
monachis  ordinis  s.  Benedicti,  cum  supplementis  in- 
tegris  D.  P.  Carpenterii,  Adelungii,  aliorum,  susque 
digessit  G.A.L.  Henschel,  sequuntur  Glossarium  gal- 
licum,  Tabulae,  Indices  auctorum  et  rerum,  Dis- 
sertationes.  Ed.  nova,  aucta  pluribus  verbis  aliorum 
scriptorum  a  Leopold  Favre  .  .  .  Niort,  L.  Favre, 
1883-1887. 

Microform  reprint  of  10  volumes  by  Datamatics,  Inc., 
New  York,  1981.  $125.00 

Du  Cange  was  a  world  renowned  Jesuit  scholar 
born  in  the  early  17th  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  group  of  French  scholars  whose  learning  and 
erudition  paved  the  way  for  the  period  of  the 
Enlightenment.  His  monumental  works  on  medi- 
eval authors  first  appeared  in  the  early  18th 
century  and  the  definitive  edition  with  all  the 
additions  of  later  scholars  was  published  from 
1883-1887.  It  is  this  edition  which  is  indispen- 
sible  for  work  on  medieval  writers  and  which 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Friends  in  a  micro- 
form reprint  edition  as  the  original  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  were  it  available.  It  was 
requested  for  reference  by  members  of  the  Mod- 
ern Languages,  English,  History  and  Religion 
departments  and  will  be  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  collection. 
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From  the  Editor 

The  Library  Gazette  is  published  twice  a  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep  mem- 
bers of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  informed  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Council; 
to  report  on  the  annual  meeting;  to  give  a  brief  comment  on  some  of  the  books 
purchased  by  The  Friends,  and  to  carry  articles  as  space  permits  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  its  members.  The  Gazette  is  currently  being  sent  to  all  past  and 
present  members  of  The  Friends  and  to  parents  of  new  students.  Therefore, 
relatively  few  of  our  readers  are  "paid-up."  Our  membership  has  been  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing,  and  this  causes  us  grave  concern.  Other  institutions  are 
very  envious  of  our  having  such  a  strong  support  group  for  our  library.  Please 
endorse  the  good  works  of  The  Friends  by  enrolling  each  year  in  whatever  cate- 
gory befits  your  financial  situation: 

Student $       5.00 

Regular $      15.00 

Family  $     20.00 

Supporting $     25.00 

Alumnae  Club $     25.00 

Sustaining   $     50.00 

Benefactor $    100.00 

Founding $    250.00 

Life $3,000.00 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  MARY  HELEN  COCHRAN  LIBRARY 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE 

SWEET  BRIAR,  VIRGINIA  24595 
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